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BELGIAN KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
In billions of current U.S. dollars unless noted 


Forecast 
Income/Production/Employment 1986 1987 1988 1989 


Population (millions) 9.864 9.875 9.961 9.948 
GDP (nominal) 435.7 142.55 183.1 167.2 
GDP per capita (dollars) i Teo 14,394 15), 369 16,807 
GNP (nominal) LES so 142.9 L52:4 $65.32 
Industrial Production (1975=100) 122.7 126.7 1332. 141.6 
Labor Force (1,000) 4,211 4,216 Awaw 4,234 
Unemployment (avg % for year) 1158 11.6 10.6 9.9 

Average Hourly Wage (1975=100) 209.1 2130 E 22539 220.8 
Government Deficit as % of GNP -11.0 —-8.1 -7.8 -6.9 


Money and Prices 


Money Supply (M1) 29.20 
Public Debt 2G. 5 
Foreign Debt (year-end) 22.82 
Reserve Money 6.64 
Average Discount Rate (%) 3.5 
Wholesale Prices (1975=100) 144.3 
Consumer Prices (1975=100) 193.9 
BF/$ Average Exchange Rate 44.7 


Merchandise Trade Balance/Balance of Payments * 


Exports (FOB) 69.80 TOO <2 
Exports to US 3.672 4.38 
Exports to EEC 50.592 56.77 

Imports (CIF) 10.02 96.16 
Imports from U.S. 3.670 S293 
Imports from EEC 48.638 56.84 

Merchandise Trade Balance =0.22 3.94 
With U.S. 0.002 0.45 
With EEC 1.95 -0.07 

Service Balance 1.84 2.93 

Current Account Balance 330 3.34 

Terms of Trade (% change) 6.3 O57 


*Statistics are for the Belgium-Luxembourg Economic Union. 


Main exports to the United States (1988): Diamonds and Jewelry, Chemical 
Products, Petroleum and Motor Fuel, Transportation Equipment, Tractors and 
Bicycles, Mechanical Equipment. 

Main imports from the United States (1988): Chemical products, Optical 
Instruments, Coal, Aircraft Parts, Diamonds and Jewelry. 


Sources: Banque Nationale de Belgique, Institut National de Statistique, 
Bureau du Plan, Data Resources Incorporated. 





SUMMARY 


One of Europe’s smallest and most complex countries, Belgium is an 
important center of trade and industry which is looking forward to the 
challenges of the 1990s. Its economy is performing well: a strong 
Belgian franc, inflation at around 2 percent, falling umemployment, and 
rising company profits. 


As the world’s tenth largest exporter, Belgium has a long tradition of 
selling to nearby nations by capitalizing on its central geographical 
location and highly developed transport network. With the European 
Community, NATO, and many multinational companies already based in 
Brussels, Belgium can best claim to be the capital of Europe and is 
preparing enthusiastically for the post-1992 unified market. Aided by 
investment incentives from the national government and regional 
authorities, many high-tech companies and service industries have been 
established here during the past decade. The service sector now accounts 
for nearly 70 percent of the country’s employment, compared with around 
55 percent in the early seventies. Many foreign companies have selected 
Belgium as their European base for manufacturing and distribution. The 
largest multinational presence is in the automotive sector, which has 
seen massive investments during the last two years. Belgium now ranks 
sixth among European car producers, and more than 90 percent of the 
production is exported worldwide, in turn accounting for 15 percent of 
total exports from the Belgium-Luxembourg Economic Union (BLEU). Other 
principal exports include metals, chemicals, machinery, plastics and food 


products, with European trading partners buying more than 80 percent of 
the goods. 


The first section of this report will concentrate on Belgium’s good 


macroeconomic performance in 1988, its prospects within the 1992 internal 
market, competitiveness and the value of the Belgian franc, the 
continuing problems with the budget deficit, and the new legislation on 
regional devolution, a crucial development which involves the transfer of 
30 percent of the central government’s budget resources to the country’s 
three regions, Flanders, Wallonia, and Brussels. 


The second portion focuses on trade prospects for the United States, in 
particular for sports equipment, computing, agriculture and fisheries. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Economy in Good Shape: With real GNP growth reaching 3.9 percent in 
1988, Belgium was slightly above the European average. This good 
performance was spurred by a rapid growth of both investment and 
exports. Nominal investment in industry increased by 13.8 percent, and 
the prospects for 1989 are even better: plus 20 percent. Some of this 
growth is explained by catching up with nearby competitors but the other 
major factor is "1992" . Belgian producers are gearing up for a market 
of 320 million consumers. The European orientation of 80 percent of 
Belgium’s foreign trade was the other growth boosting factor, as the 
other European economies gained momentum. Consequently, the already 
substantial surplus on the current account further improved to 2.2 
percent of GNP and is expected to remain at that level in 1989. 
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1988 also witnessed strong employment growth, a 10 percent reduction in 
the number of unemployed, and a very low inflation rate (1.2 percent). 

In contrast with earlier years, macroeconomic questions now focus on 
whether the economy will face bottlenecks and upward pressure on wages 
and prices in coming years. Capacity utilization rates are already 
around 85 percent, especially in Flanders, thus explaining part of the 
high investment prospects for 1989. The Government of Belgium (GOB) is 
closely monitoring Belgium’s wages and those of its five main trading 
partners and is likely to intervene, perhaps by withholding a cost of 
living increase, if necessary. Yet industry does not seem to be overly 
worried by rising pay claims as long as productivity growth continues to 
outpace wage growth. Inflation is much harder to control since Belgium’s 
open economy is vulnerable to international price developments, 
particularly an increase in energy prices. For 1989, the inflation 
forecast is higher than last year: 2.7 percent compared with 1.2 percent. 


Belgium and Europe 1992: Belgium enjoys several structural advantages to 
enable it to meet successfully the challenge of the 1992 liberalizations 
and a unified internal market: (1) a central geographic location in 
Europe; (2) the presence of several key European decision-making centers; 
(3) a natural openness towards the outside world; (4) a stock of 
well-trained human capital, thus allowing high productivity standards; 
and (5) diversified and highly solvent financial markets. 


There are others advantages, such as the complete abolition of customs 
controls in Spain and Portugal by the end of 1992 (Belgian exports to 
these two countries grew by more than 40 percent in 1987), and the 
opening of the Channel Tunnel in 1993, which will be an economic benefit 
to northern France and neighboring Belgium. According to certain Belgian 
and EC studies, Belgium will benefit substantially from the internal 
market with its removal of physical, fiscal and technical barriers. It 
is estimated that, six years after the completion of the internal market, 
GNP growth will be 4.5 percent higher, consumer prices 5 percent lower, 
employment 100,000 higher, and the trade balance 2.5 percent up (all 
figures are cumulative). 


There are weak points. Belgium specializes in certain sectors with a 
poor world demand (furniture, textile, steel) and tends to neglect those 
areas where world demand is likely to remain high (consumer electronics, 
data-processing and office equipment). There are also doubts whether 
Belgium’s small and medium sized enterprises have enough financial 
leverage to make the necessery investments in preparation for a larger 
market. Overall, Belgian industrialists are more favorably disposed 
toward Europe 1992 than their European counterparts -- they believe that 
the openness of the Belgian economy will prove to be the key advantage 
over their competitors, and the investment figures (and forecasts) are 
there to prove that they take the challenge very seriously. 


Competitiveness and the Belgian Franc: The stability of the exchange 
rate lies at the heart of Belgium’s monetary policy. Following the 
Massive devaluation of the Belgian franc (BF) in 1982 by 8.5 percent, the 
Belgian monetary authorities have brought about a gradual hardening of 
their exchange rate policy with progressively smaller realignments, 


trying to follow closely the Deutsche mark (DM) and the Dutch guilder. 
This 
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has contributed to a marked decline in Belgium’s inflation rate, relative 
to that of its major competitors, and to significantly lower interest 
rates. In 1988, the BF has remained firm, relative both to the deutsche 


mark/Dutch guilder and the basket of European Monetary System (EMS) 
currencies. 


With the domestic inflation rate falling further, the difference between 
interest rates in Belgium and Germany has declined correspondingly. This 
differential, however, still remains substantial at 2 percentage points 
and is largely unchanged in real terms from its level a year ago. 

Because the Belgian economy is fundamentally sound in terms of growth, 
inflation, and the current account, the only possible explanation for 
this interest-rate difference suggests that the monetary authorities have 
several monetary policy objectives. Also, they seek to reduce interest 
rates to the extent possible within the constraints imposed by the EMS. 
The heavy burden of interest payments on the outstanding government debt 
(currently some 25 percent of total government expenditure) forces the 
GOB to clamp down on interest rates more often than is wise for the 
stability of the BF. 


A recent study of the Belgian economy suggests that the Belgian 
authorities should make stability of the franc vis-a-vis the deutsche 
mark their single operational objective of monetary policy, thus causing 
the interest rate differential to disappear. In September 1989, it is 
widely expected that the DM and the Dutch guilder will be revalued. A 
relatively strong currency has not overly hampered Belgian 
competitiveness abroad. Terms of trade improved by 1 percentage point in 
1988 over 1987, and unit labor costs increased by only 2.8 percent, 
against 5.5 percent in the group of Belgium’s main EC trading partners 
(Germany, France, United Kingdom, Italy and the Netherlands). 


Budget Blues: The one continuing weak note in this rosy picture is 
public finance. While successive governments have been able to bring 
down the public sector deficit from 12 percent of GNP in 1981 to 7.8 
percent in 1988, the budget-cutting pace has slowed down considerably in 
the last twelve months. For 1989, the GOB has set itself a deficit 
target of 6.9 percent of GNP, by adopting a flexible freeze approach 
(absolute deficit lower than the previous year) and government 
expenditure (exclusive of interest p2zyments) below the inflation rate. 


Only if the budget deficit can be brought down to 5 percent of GNP can 
the snowballing interest payments cease crowding out all other government 
expenditure such as public sector investment and defense investment 
programs. As a consequence of this heavy interest burden, the budget is 
very vulnerable to international interest increases: a one percentage 
point increase is estimated to cost an extra BF 25 billion in interest 
payments. Given the international interest rate increases and the the 
expiration of a debt renegotiation scheme with Belgian banks, the 1990 
budget process will be very difficult: in agreeing on an absolute target 
and in finding the necessary savings to reach this target. It is widely 
acknowledged that all the easy savings have already been made. 


Regional Devolution: A political development in Belgium with 
considerable implications for U.S. business representatives is regional 
devolution, or the assignment of certain functions of government to 
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different levels of government. In Belgium’s case, this process is 
seeing certain key powers reserved to the national government (defense, 
foreign affairs) while others have been transferred to the regional 
executives (Flanders, Wallonia, and the Brussels region). Among these 
specific areas of responsibility are foreign trade, investment, 
environmental policy, etc. In brief, most of the economic policy 
functions are now within the purview of the regional exectives. 


Agriculture: During 1988, U.S. agricultural exports dropped by 8.7 
percent from $447 million to $407 million, due to lower exports of bulk 
commodities. Soybean exports account for more than one-third of the 
total or $150 million. The European Community’s double price systen, 
with domestic subsidies and variable levies on most imported agricultural 
commodities, remains a significant trade barrier for U.S. products. 


Trade opportunities continue to exist for quality bulk products such as 
soybeans, forest products, long grain rice, hard wheat, corn gluten feed 
(CGF), tobacco, and raw cotton. Niche markets for gourmet products and 
seasonal fresh produce are the most promising areas for expanding U.S. 
exports. Financial support for the promotion of high value generic food 
products such as wine, frozen foods, fruits and nuts and freshwater fish 
is currently available through U.S. Department of Agriculture. A recent 
development is the opening of the Belgian market for bovine embryos for 
which the medium-term potential market is estimated at $1.5 to $2 
million. Another development is the opening of a U.S. food products 
display center in Antwerp to service supermarket chains and importers and 
to cooperate with them in the introduction of new food products. 


Major issues in agriculture affecting U.S. exports are the hormone ban, 
affecting U.S. beef and products, and the long-standing problem with 
EC-subsidization of its domestic oilseed industry. The U.S. maintains 
that it is an impairment of the GATT binding on soybeans. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


With the advent of 1992 and the anticipated single internal European 
market, Belgium is becoming an increasingly attractive test market for 
American products. A sophisticated buying public with international 
tastes, a multilingual population, a lack of national biases for or 
against goods from specific countries, and the ability of the average 
consumer to purchase new products in meaningful quantities all combine to 
provide an accurate barometer of an American import’s likely success 
elsewhere in the EC. Belgium will remain a country highly dependent on 
foreign trade and will maintain its very high export-to-production 
ratio. U.S. companies should therefore bear in mind the opportunities 
for selling through Belgium as well as to Belgium. 


Trade Opportunities: The sectors described on the following pages have 

been chosen as "best prospects" based on their expected growth rates and 
on the ability of U.S. industry to fill Belgium’s import needs. Prices 

are calculated on an average of BF 39 equals $1. 
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Computer Hardware: Belgium is almost totally dependent upon foreign 
suppliers for its computer-related needs. The estimated value of the 
Belgian computer hardware market in 1988 was $1.16 billion, with hardware 
of American design accounting for approximately 70 percent of the total. 
Annual real growth of 20 percent is expected through the early nineties. 
American equipment dominates among mainframes and non-UNIX minis, while 
micros are increasingly being imported from European manufacturers. 

Micro clones from the Far East also have gained a secure foothold in 
certain areas of the market. 


The mainframe market is virtually saturated, with sales limited to 
replacing existing equipment. The minicomputer market, with an estimated 
60 percent share of the total installed base, is the most promising 
sector, together with workstations. As their prices drop, personal 
computers (PCs) are becoming increasingly popular. For Belgium, a 
country with few large companies and many small- to medium-sized firms, 
minicomputers, and particularly PCs, provide an affordable way of 
becoming computerized. 


U.S. products will continue to dominate the hardware market in Belgiun, 
but the increasing and stiff competition from producers of lower-end 
machines and the UNIX-compatible minis will attack the U.S. market 
share. In the multi-user and multi-tasking mini sector, the market is 
considerably more fragmented and offers greater promise to European 
computer manufacturers in this traditionally American-dominated market. 


The micro sector shows the keenest competition, with the very low end of 
the market in particular ceded to clone developers from the Far East. In 
the PC market as a whole, the sale of IBM PC clones accounted for almost 
50 percent of the Belgian market, and this share is projected to rise to 
some 60 percent by 1990. U.S. producers still are at a price 
disadvantage in this sector and should probably direct efforts elsewhere. 


The best sales prospects are basically for the same products that are 
successful in the United States, as Belgian importers avidly follow the 
latest trends and developments in the American electronics market. In 
general, the demand for desktop publishing, local area networks, laser 
printers, portable communicating terminals, laptop computers, and 
workstations will grow rapidly through the early nineties. Small- to 
medium-sized manufacturers should pursue a particular market niche -- 
industrial automation, CAD/CAM or communications, since such vertical 
specialization can best assure a firm foothold in this growing market. 


Computer Software and Services: The Belgian software and services market 
remains one of the fastest growing sectors in the Belgian economy and was 
estimated at $1.24 billion in 1988. The total industry can expect 
continued growth at an average annual rate of 18 percent to 1992, when it 
is predicted to generate revenues of $2.5 billion. 


The packaged software market remains the area showing the strongest 
growth. Its share of the software and services market is estimated at 35 
percent, and it is expected that by 1992 packaged software will account 
for 46 percent of all software and services sales and be worth $1.1 
billion. Growth in this area comes mainly from application tools, with 
interest centering on fourth generation languages, query languages and 
distributed relational data base management systems, the last setting the 
trend for distributed departmental processing and down-sizing. 
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The professional services market reached $282 million last year. While 
demand for custom solutions is still strong, there is considerable 
interest in systems kernels, which can be tailored to suit an individual 
client’s requirements. Training services reached $52.4 million in 1988, 
and this area will continue growing at an average annual rate of 23 
percent over the next five years. 


The processing services market is estimated at $405 million. This market 
includes transaction processing (value-added services such as E-Mail, 
managed data networks and EDI), online information services, problem 
solving and facilities management. It is expected to grow at an average 
annual rate of 18 percent to 1992, to reach a market value of $703 
million. 


The United States is, and will continue to be, the leading foreign 
supplier of packaged software. American companies have established the 
standards that must be met by foreign suppliers. U.S. exporters should 
continue to benefit from America’s reputation as the world leader in the 
computing field, from a higher degree of brand recognition than their 
competitors, and from product superiority. 


Sporting Equipment: A small but growing market for sporting goods is 
emerging, reflecting the increasing sports and health-consciousness of 
Belgians. U.S. exports of sporting equipment to Belgium are projected to 
grow by 10 percent in 1989. In 1987, these exports increased 3 percent 
from $29.6 million in 1986 to $30.4 million. The most impressive 
increase was reflected in exports of U.S. snow-skiing equipment, which 
was boosted from $12,000 in 1986 to $264,000 in 1987. Demand for this 
equipment is the result of the Belgians’ increasing concern about and 
taste for outdoor leisure activities and winter vacation breaks, as well 
as of the development of attractive ski vacation packages offered by 
Belgian tour operators. Other major gains came from gymnasium equipment 
(exports rose from $52,000 to $701,000), from equipment for athletics (up 
90 percent), water sports (up 32 percent), archery and golf (each up 12 
percent), and bowling (9 percent). Exports of sporting arms and 
ammunition rose strongly to register gains of 62 percent and over 350 
percent, respectively. Another rising sector was recreational boats, 
where 1986 exports of $900,000 rose to $2,291,000 in 1987. An 
interesting development for 1989 should come from American football, 
which will establish a European league in 1990. Although no direct 
exports to Belgium were registered in 1988, a significant advance is 
expected in 1989, as local interest in the sport increases. 


Autoparts and Automotive Aftermarket: There are 3.9 million vehicles in 
Belgium, of which 3.35 million are private cars, i.e., one car for every 
three inhabitants. Auto parts suppliers should be aware that Belgium has 
built up a strong automotive assembly industry, though it produces no 
make of its own. After 25 years of quasi-absence, U.S-made cars are now 
making a come back. Ford and GM have joined Renault, Volkswagen, and 
Volvo in setting up satellite assembly plants in Belgium that together 
assemble 1.2 million vehicles annually, of which 95 percent are 

exported. This number of assembled vehicles equals roughly 10 percent of 
all U.S. domestic production in 1987. 


The total aftermarket is estimated to be worth $2 billion, of which $600 
million is in parts, $175 million in accessories and maintenance 
products, and the remainder in services. This market is boosted by 
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Belgium’s well-developed system of periodic automobile inspections for 
compliance with strict standards, especially regarding safety-related 
components. The ideal way for U.S. component suppliers to enter this 
market is to set up a local manufacturing facility (as did Champion 
Sparkplugs and Monroe Shock Absorbers) to acquire all or part of an 
existing company, or to set up licensing agreements or joint ventures. 

In choosing any of these options, U.S. suppliers would not have to rely 
upon importers carrying a range of other products, would comply with EC 
standards and trade and commercial laws, and would not have to pay import 
taxes or face other import problems. 


So far, Belgium has not imposed local content constraints, but this 
picture could possibly change after 1992. U.S. suppliers who do not wish 
to set up a local facility or appoint an EC partner should either package 
their products using metric standards, or consider exporting their 
products only in bulk. At the top of the list of best prospects in the 
aftermarket are replacement parts such as nonasbestos brake pads and 
linings, shock absorbers (Monroe is market leader in these two areas), 
filters, spark plugs, light bulbs, tires, batteries, windshield wipers, 
lube-oils, brake fluids, maintenance products, repair kits, anti-theft 
devices, car-styling elements such as spoilers, strippings and sport 
rims, in-car entertainment products, novelties and gadgets (provided they 
really are innovative). Catalytic converters offer an enormous market 
potential, one expected to grow with the implementation of EC directives 
setting antipollution standards. 


Medical Equipment: Sophisticated, up-market and innovative medical 
equipment, health care equipment and supplies are strong growth sectors. 
Best specific prospects are in miniaturized/digitalized radiology, 


ultra-sound and other noninvasive, electronic analysis and diagnostic 
equipment, competitively-priced and, above all, related improved fast 
software. The total annual market for all medical products and equipment 
is estimated at $200 million, with local industry providing as little as 
15 percent of local demand. American medical equipment enjoys a very 
good image in Belgium. Public health standards are on par with those of 
the United States. Thirty-one thousand health care professionals and 380 
hospitals with 89,000 beds make Belgium one of the most health-conscious 
countries in Europe. The local social security system, of which nearly 
100 percent of the population is a member, reimburses most medical 
expenses, which naturally increases demand. Market access is relatively 
easy in the sense that there are no tariff or other barriers, and that 
approval procedures are relatively uncomplicated. 


Telecommunications Equipment and Services: A new telecommunications 
company will be established in Belgium in 1989, operational in 1990, to 
replace the present Regie des Telegraphes et Telephones (RTT). The 
supply and management of network infrastructure will continue to be the 
exclusive domain of the new telecommunications company, as will a number 
of basic services, such as telephone, telegraph, mobile telephone, 
paging, telex, packet switched data network, leased lines and the future 
ISDN. However, the so-called value-added and information services will 
be supplied in competition with the private sector. This will also be 
the case for the sale, installation and service of terminal equipment. A 
separate Belgian institute for type-approval of telecommunication 
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terminal equipment, to be totally independent from the TELECOM company, 
should also be set up in 1989. All telecommunications equipment which is 
to interface with the basic network will continue to have to meet the 
technical requirements set forth by the telecommunications authority and 
obtain type-approval. 


The Belgian telecommunications industry, by far the most important sector 
of the domestic electronics industry, has benefitted extensively from the 
RTT’s policies. Its output in 1988 totalled $1.2 billion, of which $708 
million was exported. In the future, it is U.S. suppliers who should 
largely benefit from the opening up of the terminal equipment market and 
the reorganization of the telecommunications authorities. There is an 
increasing demand for sophisticated equipment and services where U.S. 
industry has the technological lead. 


Franchising: Franchising continues as a strong growth sector in the 
Belgian economy. While retail sales growth has been static over the past 
three to five years, franchise sales are estimated to have increased by 
at least 10 percent to $2.6 billion. Growth is forecast at between 11 
and 15 percent per year, reaching $3.4 billion by 1992. The growth 
potential for Belgium, where franchise sales are only 5 percent of retail 
sales, is underlined by the average 10 percent of retail sales registered 
in the neighboring Netherlands and France, where consumer retail patterns 
are similar. A further positive feature for growth is the new EC 
directive that establishes a legal framework for the franchise sector 
which did not exist before on an EC-wide basis. The franchising sector 
is expected to benefit strongly in the EC 1992 environment. 


The next franchising trade fair, VISUMAT, takes place in Brussels in 
October 1990. It provides a good show-case for companies looking for 
expansion in the Belgian market. 


Travel and Tourism: The latest figures reflect the continued travel and 
tourism bocm to the United States. Final statistics for 1988 are 
expected to confirm the January-July 1988 trend of an increase of just 
over 20 percent to a new peak of 120,000 Belgian visitors, compared with 
the similar period in 1987. As the dollar remains stable at about the BF 
39 exchange rate, and the Belgian economic scene continues to look 
promising, the outlook for continued growth is excellent. The 
significance of the Belgian market is its role as the effective "Capital 
of Europe" and home to a large international diplomatic and business 
community. Based on Belgian airport statistics, over a quarter of a 
million Belgians and residents in Belgium went to the United States in 
1988, after buying their air tickets or travel packages locally. 


More youth travel, a growing number of repeat visitors, business 
travellers taking their families for add-on vacations, growth in special 
interest and adventure-type holidays and the opening of new gateways have 
all helped increase the flow of tourists from Belgium to the United 
States. The downtown Brussels "Visit USA Center" provides information 
for the travel trade and general public. It also acts as a national 
tourism office in coordinating the promotional activities of its U.S. and 
Belgian members, such as the airlines, hotel chains, attractions, bus and 


car rental companies, U.S. attractions and state and regional tourism 
organizations. 
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Seafood and Fish Products: The Belgian seafood market is the sixth 
largest in Europe and is among the top 10 worldwide. Contrary to other 
similar-sized countries in Europe (e.g., Scandinavia or The Netherlands, 
which are either big catching or trading nations), the Belgian seafood 
market is dominated by its consumption aspect. This has also ensured the 
predominance of imports over local production; imports supply about 80 
percent of the volume of consumption. Annual per capita human 
consumption is also in the higher range at approximately 30 pounds. 


The overall market value for seafood in 1988 was $483 million, supported 
by an annual real growth rate of 3.5 percent since 1986. Pricing is the 
primary factor in determining market penetration, and the fall of the 
U.S. dollar over the last few years has improved the sales prospects of 
U.S. seafood products. Best prospects include common sole, peeled 
shrimp, mussels, crab, trout, salmon, eel, lobster, monkfish, dogfish, 
Pacific halibut, and crayfish. 


Biotechnology: With an $18 billion annual turnover, 10.4 percent of 
which is in pharmaceuticals, the Belgian chemical industry as a whole 
plays an all-important role in the country’s economy. Biotechnology is 
an important and natural component of this industry. Considering its 
small size, Belgium has a surprisingly large number of industries and R&D 
centers involved in biotechnology development and applications. American 
drug companies who operate subsidiaries already have a lion’s share of 
this market. Many of them carry out R&D in biotechnology in cooperation 
with local universities and subsequently market their products worldwide 
from their operation in Belgium. The Belgian market, traditionally open 
for all to compete, is considered the ideal test market for the rest of 
Europe. Entering this market with new bioproducts can be done easily 
through the industry association "Fechimie." This organization 


distributes foreign business proposals to its nationwide membership of 
several thousand small, medium and large industries. 


"Europe 92" will mean that a drug approved in one member-state will 
automatically be approved in all other member-states. Thus, products 
produced in Belgium for distribution into any of the other 11 EC 
countries will not require separate certification procedures. 


To obtain additional information on these markets, participating in a 
trade show in Belgium, or about exporting to Belgium, American exporters 


are encouraged to contact their local International Trade Administraton 
district office or: 


James E. Winkelman Boyce Fitzpatrick 
Senior Commercial Officer Belgium Desk /Room H-3043 
Commercial Section U.S. Department of Commerce 
American Embassy Brussels 14th Street & Constitution Ave, N.W. 
APO New York 09667 Washington, DC 20230 
Tel. 011-32-2-513-3830 Tel. 202-377-5401 

511-2725 Fax. Sf 12199 
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